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TRADE SURVEYS. 


HE city of Worcester, which lies inland, on a small stream, 
| has for some time been considering the matter of a better 

system of sewage disposal than that now in use. At pres- 
ent. all the sewers of the town discharge into the Blackstone 
River, very much to the detriment of the people who live on 
the banks of the river below; and so much complaint has been 
made that probably nothing but the disposition of the city au- 
thorities to adopt some method of keeping the sewage out of 
the stream, as soon as a satisfactory one could be found, has 
prevented the exercise of the authority of the State to compel 
it todo so. The City Engineer, Mr. Allen, who seems to be 
quite worthy of the very high reputation which the New Eng- 
land city engineers, as a class, have acquired, was some time 
ago commissioned to study the subject, and devise a scheme 
of disposal ; and his report has just been presented to the city 
authorities. The situation of Worcester, on rather high ground 
near the head of a fertile valley, naturally suggests a system of 
irrigation, and Mr. Allen has taken special pains to see if this 
would really be the best mode of disposal. After much study 
and comparison of facts, he concludes that it would not be the 
best. for reasons which are stated at length. One of the most 
important of these is found in the difficulty of purifying the 
sewage in winter. It is usual for writers on the subject to 
quote the example of Dantzic, where the sewage ot a large city 
is spread by broad irrigation over a tract of land which never 
freezes, but continues all the year round to absorb and purify 
the liquid, as an example of the efficacy of surface irrigation at 
all seasons in the coldest climates. Mr. Allen Says, however, 
that, although Dantzic is nearly eight hundred miles north of 
Worcester, and has an average temperature for the year some- 
what lower than that of Central New York and Massachusetts, 
the average winter temperature is much higher ; and a sewage- 
farm in Worcester County, at a season when one in Dantzic 
would be quite free from frost, would be covered with a sheet 
of ice, and therefore useless for purifying purposes. As an il- 
lustration of what might be expected, he deseribes the appear- 
ance of the Pullman sewage-farm on the occasion of a visit 
which he made to it in January. As he says, he found the en- 
tire surface of the farm frozen solid, and the sewage passing 
over it unpurified. This might do for Pullman, where, in his 
opinion, the profit to be made from the farm is the most import- 
ant consideration, and the purification of the sewage is only 
secondary, but it would not answer for a large city like Wor- 
cester, in providing for which, as he also suggests, a much 
ereater rainfall must be included in the calculations than is 
known in any large town in the north of Europe; and he con- 
cludes that the method of disposal offering the greatest advan- 
tages, with the least disadvantages, is that of chemical precipi- 
tation. The cost of the tanks, lands, buildings and pipes nec- 
essary for this purpose he estimates at about one hundred and 
fiftv-three thousand dollars, which is certainly moderate for a 
city of fifty thousand inhabitants; and he considers that the 


cost of the process of purification will be about twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars a year, from which would be de- 
ducted whatever revenue might be obtained from the sale of 
the sludge. The principal considerations in favor of this 
scheme of disposal, which Mr. Allen sums up very clearly, are, 
that the cost of the plant w:ll be less than that of an irrigation 
system; and the effluent will at all seasons be pure enough to 
conform to the requirements of the law in regard to the pollu- 
tion of rivers, while the effluent from a frozen irrigation field 
would inevitably be so foul as to render the city liable to legal 
penalties; and if improvements should be made in irrigation, 
so as to make it desirable to adopt that system, the precipita- 
tion plant could be converted for this purpose, at small ex- 
pense ; while, in the particular case of Worcester, it should be 
remembered that the evaporation from an irrigation-field, which 
amounts in summer to about one third the volume of liquid 
poured upon it, would detract materially from the quantity of 
water flowing through the Blackstone River to the mills below; 
and although the proprietors of these mills might prefer to have 
clean, instead of foul water to turn their turbines, the quantity 
would be more important to them than the quality, and the 
city, by maintaining an irrigation system, would lay itself open 
to claims for damages on this account, which would not be in- 
curred with precipitation processes, which would transmit the 
purified water with undiminished volume to the outfall. Alto- 
gether, the report is a most interesting and important one, cred- 
itable alike to the engineer and to the city authorities, who 
had the good sense to leave the question in the hands of a 
man known to be thoroughly competent to deal with it, and 
familiar with all the aspects of the case, instead of collect- 
ing at great expense the perfectly worthless lucubrations of a 
commission of amateurs, or hiring some celebrated expert to 
come from a great distance, spend a few hours in driving about 
the town, and w rite, mainly from inspiration, an oracular report 
on the whole matter. 
| HE California Architect reports the death of Mr. Levi 
| Goodrich, one of the oldest and best-known architects in 
California. Mr. Goodrich was born in New York in 1822. 
and studied architecture in the office of his father, who was 
practising in that city, until 1849, when he joined the throng 
of emigrants to the land of gold. Before he left the vessel in 
which he reached California, he was engaged to take charge of 
the erection of a somewhat important building in San Fran- 
cisco. He soon, however, left San Francisco for the Southern 
part of the State, and established himself at San José, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in successful practice, being 
entrusted with a large proportion of the most important  build- 
ings in that part of California. He was able to spare time, in 
the midst of his active career, for two visits to Europe, for 
study and pleasure, and was always deeply interested in profes- 
sional matters, being one of the most prominent members of 
the San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


H GREAT competition is announced in France, for designs 





for a monument, or monumental building, to commemorate 
the French Revolution. The structure, whatever it may 
be, is to occupy the space where the Tuileries lately stood, to- 
gether with the ancient court-yard of the palace, as far as the 
arch of the Carrousel; and an extraordinary degree of liberty 





is allowed to competing architects, to make the monument 
almost what they wish. According to the programme, the de- 
sign may consist of one building, or of several, connected by 
porticos or galleries, or isolated, and the most important por- 
tion may be either a purely symbolic composition, or a building 
divided into rooms, in which to display, under cover, the crea- 
tions of pure art working under the inspiration of the given 
theme. It is intended to spend about two and one-half million 
| dollars on the structure, and this ought to be enough for a work 
worthy of its unrivalled situation. Framed on each side by the 
| remaining terminal pavilions of the Tuileries, at a distance suf- 
ficient to prevent them from interfering with its effect, the mon- 
ument will have a certain air of reserve, which will rather add 
to its dignity, while its interest will be heightened by the way 
| in which, if well managed, its beauties will be gradually dis- 
| closed from behind the pavilions, as one approaches it from 
either direction along the new Rue des Tuileries. The distant 
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view of it will be somewhat different from any of the nearer 
views, but this ought to be the finest of all, since it will close 


one end of the renowned vista which terminates at the other | 


end in the Arc de l’Etoile. Even the great sum intended to 
be spent upon it will hardly be sufficient for the erection of a 
building to compete in size with the gigantic Triumphal Arch, 
but a gcod deal less would answer for a much more artistic com- 
position, and vith the wings of the Louvre for a frame, and the 
garden of the Tuileries for a foreground, the new monument 
may, and probably will, present one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. Naturally enough, the competition is re- 
stricted to French architects. There would be a sort of sacri- 
lege in any attempt of foreigners, who are usually brought up 


| probably have added some reflections at his expense ; 


to regard the name of the French Revolution as a synonym for | 


all kinds of bloody excesses, to meddle with an attempt to sym- 
bolize by art the pure and noble enthusiasm which, as French- 
men well remember, characterized its early days; and we hope 
that a subject so peculiarly French may serve to inspire a work 
as conspicuous in the history of architecture as the movement 
which it recalls has been in the history of the world. 


cient modern devices for the improvement of building 
materials and methods are merely re-inventions of things 
well known in the Middle Ages, and it must be acknowledged 
that he sometimes appears to be right. It has recently been 
reported in a number of technical journals that a certain Ger- 
man professor believes, on the evidence afforded by experiments 


As: MRDING to M. Viollet-le-Duc, many of our most effi- 


| ancient building,” 


anything except their disposition to find fault with him. Those 
members of the profession who engage in the restoration of 
ancient buildings have perhaps the hardest time, but they, 
being sure of pleasing nobody, are perhaps invulnerable to criti- 
cism. The Builder tells about a certain clergyman who, 
having charge of an ancient church, was officially remonstrated 
with by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, be- 
cause he wished to add to it an organ-loft and vestry, which, as 
the Society informed him, would tend “ to spoil the church as a 
medieval building.” If it had been the architect, instead of 
the rector, who had made the proposition, the Society would 
but the 
There are degrees, also, 
of archxological science to be taken into account, as where the 
same society was informed that an old church had been altered, 
“with the most reverential attention to the conservation of the 
which had in fact been * conserved” by pull- 


profession escaped in this instance. 


| ing it all down and using the old materials in the new structure. 


{ 


made under his care, that timber which has been long im- | 


mersed in water is no longer liable to the attacks of dry-rot. 
The theory on which he accounts for this is that the water 
slowly dissolves out the albumen and salts contained in the 
wood, and thus deprives the fungus of the nutriment necessary 
for its support. This is almost word for word the argument 
used by Viollet-le-Duc in advocating a return to the practice of 
water-seasoning invariably used by the Mediavals. As he says, 
the two years’ floating which, even down to the time of Evelyn, 
was considered an indispensable preparation for structural tim- 
ber, by dissolving out the albumen, sugar and soluble salts from 
the sap-cells, leaving only a mass of inert cellulose, not only 
freed the timber from any tendency to the fermentation by 
which dry-rot is nourished, but rendered it much less attractive 
so that wood seasoned by the ancient method rarely 
It Seems probable that the advantages 
of water-seasoning are particularly noticeable with oak, which, 


to insects ; 
suffers from the borer. 


we must remember, was the ordinary framing lumber, even in | 
this country, until within a comparatively recent period; and | 


the floating which most of our spruce lumber gets before it is 
sawed certainly does not render it invulnerable to dry rot ; but 
it may be that the resinous sap of coniferous woods needs a 
longer time or a different solvent to remove it, and that a pro- 
longed soaking would convert even that unreliable material 


into cellulose so inert and unchangeable that, to quote one of | 


the German professor’s experiments, sawdust made from it, 
when buried in damp earth, would “remain in the ground 
wholly unchanged.” We do not know, by the way, whether 
any scientific person has noticed the difference between various 


coniferous woods, particularly pine and spruce, in their behavior | 


in contact with the earth in their natural state. In some parts 
of New Hampshire, where white pine and spruce grow side by 
side in the forests, it is usual for the farmers, after clearing a 
piece of woodland, to extract all the stumps of the pine trees, 
at great expense, by means of a machine hired for the purpose, 
while the spruce stumps are left untouched. To the uninformed 
there is something eccentric in this picking out of a few stumps 
here and there in a field for extraction, but the farmers explain 


Another class of deities whom the English architect must pro- 
pitiate is to be found in the critics, among whom Mr. Ruskin 
stands easily first. The other day some incautious Christians, 
who had built a cheap mission chapel in the suburbs of London, 
applied to this great man to help them pay for it. Instead of 
money they received some advice, of greater value, probably, 
than any pecuniary gift that the critic could bestow. “ Why,” 
he asked them, “did they build churches that they could not 
pay for?” “Why did not they preach behind the hedges, 
rather than run into debt?” ‘ And of all manner of churches 
thus idiotically built,’ he was kind enough to add, “an iron 
church was to him the damnablest.” Mr. Ruskin is said to 
have just joined the Roman Catholic Church, and this may ac- 
count for his asperity in talking to evangelical Protestants ; but 
the story shows how cautious one must be in dealing with such 
persons. 


VERY one is interested in the progress of the art of blow- 
ing up one’s fellow-men, and the names of the mysterious 
explosives 





known melinite, roburite, and so on, are 
familiar to all who read the newspapers. At present, the Ger- 
man Government appears to have adopted roburite as the most 
suitable substance for demolishing Frenchmen, and is laying up 
great stores of it for future use; while the French Government 
thinks it has discovered in melinite a material as destructive to 
Germans as the roburite is likely to be to its own subjects, and 
keeps the manufactories where it is made busy night and day 
in accumulating a vast provision of it for the time of need. As 
we all know, the French are enthusiastic, while the Germans 
are phlegmatic ; and some of the Gallic ardor for action appears 
to have communicated itself recently to the melinite, a maga- 
zine of which blew up, killing, by mistake, several of its 
friends. Not to be behind in the race for distinguished destruc- 
tive position, the Swedish officials have now begun a series of 
experiments with explosives, and have evolved a compound 
known as “ bellite,”’ 


as 


which is inexpensive, easily made, and not 
liable to spontaneous explosion, but which develops, when inten- 
tionally fired by a spark, a force thirty-five times as great as 
gunpowder, and greater by fifteen per cent than that of gun- 
cotton. To make bellite, it is only necessary to treat benzine 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acid. The sulphuric 
acid should be of the fuming kind, which is nearly free from 
water; and the proportion of nitric acid should be somewhat 
larger than that of the other. By keeping the mixed acids in 


| contact with the benzine for some time, at a temperature rather 
| above that of boiling water, the benzine is converted into tri- 


their conduct by saying that in a year after cutting the trees | 


down the spruce stumps will be so rotten that a plough can be 
driven directly through them, just as if they were so much 
earth; while the pine stumps never rot, and must be pulled up 


before the land can be tilled. 
€ 
A with, they at least escape some of the annoyances which 
disturb the peace of mind of their brethren in Europe. 
Foremost among these must be the necessity of accommodating 
their notions to those of the various sentimentalists in authority 
with whom they have to deal. With us the architect himself 
is usually the only sentimentalist concerned in his work; but 





LTHOUGH architects here have a good deal to contend 


| nitrobenzine, which is washed, so as to clear away all traces of 


free nitric acid, and then mixed with nitrate of ammonia, which 
is the common substance used for producing nitrous oxide gas. 


| The mixture, if the free acid is thoroughly washed away, is very 


stable. Unlike dynamite, which explodes so readily from con- 
cussion that in heavy blasts only every tenth cartridge is fired 
directly, the others being all exploded with certainty by sym- 
pathy, a charge of bellite cannot be ignited by a blow or by 
friction. A shell charged with it strikes its object without ex- 
ploding, unless a fulminating fuse is attached to it, and a mag- 
azine filled with it may be struck by projectiles without danger. 
When applied to use, however, its force is enormous. <A 
charge of less than half an ounce, placed in a mortar behind a 
shell weighing ninety pounds, projected the shell to a distance 


of nearly four hundred feet, and its efficacy in detaching rock 
there he must exert himself to please an unlimited number of | ina quarry proves greater than that of any nitro-glycerine com- 
archeologists, critics and dilettanti, who by no means agree in | pound. 
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N the last paper an endeavor was made to show that the system of 
wood construction in this country was open to considerable im- 
provement, and more especially in the matter of joints. We will 

now take one or two other joints which appear to be improperly 
formed. ‘The most important of these is the “tusk tenon.” This 
joint is so extensively employed, that although it formed the subject 
of ashort paper contributed to a contemporary some time since, it 
may be again mentioned here. The practice is to frame the joint in 
the manner shown in Figure 1, which illustrates the header a in sec- 
tion, and separated from the trimmer 6. Taking a joist ten inches 
deep, as an example, the American framer will measure two inches 
from the top, will make the tenon itself two inches deep, and will 
form the bearing surface c beneath. This with a wedged key through 
the projecting tenon completes the joint. 





occasional or periodical dampness, due allowance should, therefore, b 
made, both for shrinkage and expansion. 

Associated with joints is the important question of connections, 
such as straps, bolts, pins, keys and wedges. Iron straps or bolts 
are employed to a great extent in connecting rafters, and the princi- 
pal members of all large framed structures. The various forms in 
common use will be found indicated in the text-books, so that it is not 
necessary that special attention should be given to them here. The 
bolt used for connecting the foot of a principal rafter to a tie-beam 
shown in the last paper, page 51, is largely used but is objectionable, 
as it not only weakens both timbers by passing through them, but is 
itself likely to bend under an unequal thrust: a strap passing around 
the members is much better. Probably the best connection is that 
shown in Figure 3. Here the strap supports the rafter in the proper 
position to resist the thrust, and does not injure the beam as it is 
pierced through the centre. The joint too, is rendered simpler, and 
we should be glad to see this joint employed to a greater extent than 
it is. 

Pins are useful connections, and should be used oftener than is 
customary. In most of the old-time framed structures, which are so 
well known for their strength and endurance, it will be found that 
several pins are used in addition to good joints at every connection. 
Pins are best made of well-seasoned wood (locust and white-oak 
answer admirably), straight in grain, and of a hard variety. 

The use of keys is important, especially in the various methods of 
joining timber together in the direction of its breadth and length. 
They should be cut out of the beam in such a way that the shearing 
strain to which they are subjected acts across the grain. The main 
use of wedges is to force the parts together, and with this object they 
are formed with gr inclined surfaces, and are driven in from 
opposite sides of the beam. As the shrinkage of ke ys defeats the 
object for which they are intended, it is well in all import: ant struc- 
tures to employ keys formed of metal. Metal, however, in such posi- 
tions, whether it be straps, bolts or wedges, must always be covered 


Considering how frequently the joint occurs in all descriptions of | with a material to prevent oxidation. And it is worthy of remark 


buildings, it can be seen 
that it is of great moment 
to form it accurately. Be- 
yond this, the weight car- 
ried by the header is great 
comparatively to that car- 
ried by the other joists, 
which increases the import- 
ance of aceuracy. Consid- 
ering further that the centre 
of a beam supported at its 
two ends, is substantially 
the neutral axis, it is not 
difficult to understand that 
the proper place to pierce 
the tenon is on that line. 
An inch cut out of the 
top or bottom of a beam 
will weaken it more than 
two inches cut away from 
the centre, so that if the 
tenon be placed higher or 
lower than the centre, it 
will do more harm corres- 
ponding to the distance. A 
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that ordinary paint is not 
sufficient, unless the metal 
be in such a position that 
it may be readily got at, to 
permit of painting at inter- 
vals. 

Wedges occur frequently 
in conjunction with joints, 
and if properly formed and 
driven in, constitute an ef- 
ficient aid. A wedge should 
be tapered just sufficiently 
to give an equal bearing on 

e both edges, due allowance 
being made for the shrink- 
age of parts. It is of some 
moment that they should 

*) not be sawn out of the log 
unless a piece of straight- 
grained stuff is to be had. 
The proper method is to 
Wy tear them off from the piece, 
yf by which means a straight 
or even grain will be as- 
sured, and the liability of 
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further source of weakness 
is the fact of the liability 
of the tenon to split off un- 
der the weight, and to pre- 
vent this it is advisable to 
form the shoulder d as 
shown in Figures 2 and 2a, 
which represent the exact 
form of the joint as it may 
best be constructed, and as 
it is almost universally em- 
ployed in Europe, and in 
some few sections of this 
country. It is hard to see 
how the first form can be justified, for, leaving out the shoulder d, 
the labor is the same in both cases, although the stre ngth is decidedly 
less in the latter. 

It is not too much to say that no careful architect will permit the 
use of this form even in the smallest or most simple building. The 
shoulder d might be omitted, although it adds a good deal to the 
strength; but the most important thing to assure is that the tenon 
pierces the header at a point one-half way down its depth. 

The effect of shrinkage in timber, and its important bearing upon 
the form and execution of joints, has already been pointed out. In 
some positions a joint may be subjec ‘ted to the effect of dé ampness : 
in such cases it must not be forgotten that the effect of the damp- 
ness will be the exact reverse of the shrinkage, the timber swelling 
in precisely the same manner only in the opposite direction to that 
in which it shrank. In forming all joints subjected to the effect of 
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1Continued from page 52, No. 579. 





the wedge to split into 
pieces be removed. Glue is 
usually employed to keep 
the wedges in place, but 
white lead is much better for 
exterior work, as it will not 
be affected by the weather 
A point generally lost 
sight of, in relation with 
straps, bolts and such con- 
nections is that, with the 
Pouse othe Rayjely wed natural shrinkage which 
Winch ertr; Flas takes place, they require 
tightening up occasionally. 
| _ The method shown in Figure 4 is a good one for joining timber in 
the direction of its depth, but the efficiency of the joint will be lost 
after a time, by the shrinkage of the timber, if the bolts are not 
| tightened up. Here, and in other cases where bolts are used, a 
| washer should be placed not only under the nut, to prevent tearing 
up of the fibres of the timber while tightening it up, but also under 
the head, to prevent its sinking into the wood. The latter is often 
omitted, but in good work it will never be neglected. 

The method of framing purlins in roofs is another striking 
instance of the extent to which ill-considered construction is em- 
ployed. Frequently the purlins are framed with the greatest scant- 
ling vertical, as in Figure 6, instead of at right-angles to the rafters, 
as represented in Figure 5. Probably the object is to save the time 
in the cutting-in of the rafter, for the triangular piece in Figure 6 

| could be cut out of the rafter in probably a little less time than the 
notch in Figure 5; but the saving is more apparent than real. 

A beam should, broadly, be framed with its greatest scantling at 
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the larger scantling is vertical. In purlins the pressure or strain is 
substantially at right-angles to the rafter, and this can be understood 
when it is remembered that the weight upon the purlin will cause it 
to bend or sag between its two points of support. The object being to 
the greatest depth at right-argles to this pressure, which is in 


plane of this curve, the purlins will be placed at right-angles to 


piace 


the 








the rafters. ARTUS. 
SKY LINES. 

4 ——- a one who has 

4 2 riven much attention 

to the subject of de- 

sign, has, I faney, some 

" j one particular canon of 

~ , taste to which any archi- 

= - \y tectural study must con- 

RS form in order to be at- 

~ | tractive. Undoubtedly, 

\ nh ~ | ae the main requisite in all 
ey — ; a 

it y plans is adaptability to 

© } the needs of those who 

“ | | are to inhabit the build- 

me - ° ing, when materialized. 

a * Where this condition is 

- » ote : not carefully met, no de 

{2 j sion, however admirable, 

o r ‘ rm! can possess more than a 

soe, ret re ot very general interest. 

| | —_ ) Coph. 91 ; . But where the prelimi 

at \ oe nary conditions have all 

yey ay | A — been fulfilled, and the 

cA Cale i) , floor plans and general 

. +} { _ == 4 scheme of elevations have 

~ MP == NA - been satisfactorily ar- 

ranged, there still re- 

mains a very important point toebe considered, and one, it seems to 


that deserves special mention, because it is so often and so com 


pletely ignored by both amateur and professional architects. That 
is the question of sky lines. Next to adaptability it should receive 
the most careful attention. 

We are all happily more or less near-sighted. In viewing a field, 
an orchard or a landscape,’we do not see the details of their several 


Were this not we should be overwhelmed and 
bewildered by the multiplicity of images. In the very excess of what 
saw, should see nothing. But we are conscious only of lights 
and shadows, of masses of color against neutral backgrounds, and of 
groups and outlines. It is from these that our impressions are re- 
1. If we analyze our preference for certain trees and shrubs, 
we shall find that it is seldom the shape of the leaf, or the texture of 
1e bark that decides our choice. It is rather the color, effect and 
general outlines of the entire plant. Of all the trees that grow, there 
are few that excel the elm, the beech and the oak in beauty, yet when 
examined near at hand, their leaves are comparatively coarse and un- 
In elk gance of outline they are decidedly inferior to those 
maple, and still more to those of the bilshed, the delicate 
curves of which are worthy of more frequent imitation. Neverthe- 
less, a bit of clear sky framed by the tracery of far-reaching elms 
is a picture in itself. 

It is precisely the same with our houses. The impression pro- 
duced is due to the outline, and the color tone. At any distance 
one is not conscious of the details and decoration, unless they are 

The effect 
produced by more penetrating characteristics. If the color and 
grouping of a building are bad, they strike the observer at once, and 
however beautiful particular features of the structure may prove on 
nearer examination, he is not disposed to be appreciative, if the first 
impression has been unfavorable. The value of effective coloring is 
well understood. At the present day we introduce color into our de- 
signs with almost Oriental license. It is not a tendency therefore 
which further encouragement. We require, rather the re- 
straining hand of chromatic discrimination. In our attention to form 
and outline, however, we have been less assiduous. It is a very rare 
thing even among expensive buildings, to find perfectly satisfactory 
sky lines from all points of view. I have in mind now a rather ex- 
pensive country-house, which was illustrated in a recent issue of an 
architectural paper. The floor-plans were admirable, and gave a 
succession of pleasant apartments opening into each other in a way 
to tempt constant hospitality. The materials had been well chosen, 
and up to the eaves the arrangement was very effective. But here 
all exterior beauty ended. The roof had been so badly managed, 
that no amount of decoration could render the mansion pleasing. In 
the place of repose, there was a Jack-in-the-box expression, as if the 
building had popped up from amid its surrounding foliage to take an 
observation, and might in time be expected to subside. No ingenuity 
in coloring or setting could appease its look of unsatisfied expectancy 
or make it harmonize with the landscape. Yet a very few changes, 
a more careful disposition of lines and angles would have made the 
design in perfect keeping with its environment and attractive to even 
the most critical. 

The chief fault in the management of the roof lines of this design, 
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excessively striking, and that is always out of taste. 





needs 


ht-angles to the pressure it has to sustain. Thus, in a floor-joist, and of the host of others which fail so utterly in this respect, is not 


difficult to find. Some predominating feature to which the others 
could have been properly subordinated was needed to give it charac- 
ter and dignity. In its absence there was a manifest lack of unity 
in the composition of the roof, and consequently of the whole house. 
The several gables, being all nearly of equal dimensions, were confus 
ing, and distracted the attention. There was absolutely no one point 
upon which the eye could rest with any feeling of repose. In the 


| case of more pretentious buildings, the liability to error is even 











It is a tradition, handed down to us from the designing of 
cottage architecture, that a sloping roof is permissible in only one 
of the house. In place therefore of an integral design, our 
larger houses are very apt to assume the appearance of a cluster 
of smaller dwellings, which might perhaps have been annexed by 
one of the more prosperous tenants as improved circumstances per- 
mitted such an addition to his domicile. This gives a roof, broken 
up into a succession of unimportant gables, and a sky line which is 
consequently devoid of either picturesqueness or dignity. In our 
dry and sunny climate, where ample porches are an essential feature 
of all country-houses there is another possibility for incongruous re- 
sults, which should not be forgotten. Where the site is chosen on 
high ground, and unrelieved by foliage, or where the building is lo- 
eated on a cliff and stands out boldly against the sky, the porches 
become an important element in determining the outline, and should 
receive hardly less careful study than the main roof. Whenever 
possible, it is a great advantage to have some connection between the 
roofs of the porch and house, or at least some conformity in the angle 
of slope. Where this can be managed, it removes the otherwise un- 
pleasant suggestion that the porch was an afterthought, and added 
subsequently to the building of the house. 

Judged from our standard of impressive sky lines, it will be found 
that there are few designs for exteriors which are perfectly satisfac- 
But if those who are engaged in architectural work will ana- 
lyze the effect produced by their creations, they cannot, I think, fail 
to discover that this single feature determines in a large measure, 
the effectiveness of any design. Hanrorp HENDERSON. 
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ITALIAN MARBLES. 


, j VHE Italian marble trade is of considera- 
y! ble importance. It centres in Carrara. 
It is caleulated that there are annually 
extracted from the quarries in the neighbor- 
hood of this town alone something like 200,- 
000 tons of marble representing a money 
value of over a million sterling. Upon this 
the Italian Government toll to the 
extent of £20,000 a year, in the shape of a 
direct tax of 10 centesimi (a penny) on ev- 
ery cubic palm raised. A palm measures in 
leneth 9.81 inches, and to the Italian 
quarryman what the foot is to the English- 
man. Four cubic feet equal rather more 
than seven cubic palms, the exact equivalent 
being 1 to 1.81. 

The whole range of the Apennines is sin- 
gularly rich in deposits of marble; but the 
white marble found at Carrara, and known 
all over the world is the most famous. The 
name Carrara derived from the Latin 
quarraria, whence our English word quarry. 
The population of the town numbers some 


takes 


is 


is 





e 25,000 souls, nearly the whole of whom are 
engaged in the trade. The people are ex- 
clusive; they speak a sort of language or 

s27..~< patois of their own, dignified by the name of 


Carrarese. Human life is not set at so high 
a value as it might be, stabbing affrays being lamentably frequent ; 
but it is of almost unknown occurrence to hear of mischief to the 
stranger within the gates. The numerous sfudii and work-shops are 
like so many cellars built on the street level under the dwelling- 
houses. They admirably answer the purpose of being shady and cool 
to work in, but afford no opportunity for the sculptor to display his 
handiwork. A small stream runs through the centre of the town, 
and affords the motive power to saw-mill after saw-mill. In the 
Academy there is a large collection of models and casts from the 
greatest works in sculpture —ancient and modern. From sixty to 
seventy pupils, who are taught drawing and modelling, are regularly 
in attendance. 

The marble when brought from the quarries is conveyed to the 
seashore at Avenza, which is about five miles distant from Carrara. 
It is sent thence to Leghorn in small coasting vessels called “ navi- 
celli”’; from Leghorn it is exported to all parts of the world. A 
considerable saving would be effected if sea-going ships could load at 
Avenza itself. At present there is the cost of transportation to an- 
other port, and the consequent double handling. It is quite practi- 
cable to make a good harbor; but hitherto local enterprise has con- 
tented itself with building a pier, from which the small craft are 
loaded. A railway conaects the pier with some of the quarries; but 
the bulk of the tratfic goes the old way by road, and on bullock wag- 
ons. The journey down is a slow and terribly toilsome process. A 
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team of bullocks takes a whole day to complete a single journey from 
the quarries to the seashore ; the mountain road is more like the bed 
of a torrent than a beaten track. 

The quarrymen are a prodigiously hard-working race of men. In 
the summer it is too hot for them to work in the middle of the day ; 
but long before the day breaks they commence their ascent of the 
mountains and climb three, five, and some of them six miles before 
they reach the scene of their labors. When the sun is high enough 
to force them to retreat they have done a good day’s work, and a 
long march home in the burning heat is before them. These men 
earn wages which average some 15s. a week; they are paid fort- 
nightly. Not being a thrifty race, a good portion of the scanty wage 
goes in liquor and the lottery, and nature is kept going till next pay- 
day on a fare in which a miserable black bread is the principal fac- 
tor. The men work in gangs. Each gang is under the control of a 
head man, who agrees with the owner of the quarry to get out the 
marble at a fixed price per cubic palm. ‘The getting of the marble 
is dangerous work. ‘The quarries are just so many openings cut in 
each side of the valleys into the mountains. The blocks are loosened 
from their beds by the ordinary process of blasting, and are then 
suffered to slide down by their own weight. As they fall down the 
mountain side large fragments are knocked off them right and left, 
and this rough usage is the cause of many of the flaws and vents 
which are afterwards developed in the working. 

On Sundays the market-place at Carrara is a sight to be seen. It 
is filled with quarrymen from the mountains, sculptors from the 
studii, and country people in picturesque attire from the surrounding 
villages. In this same market-place there is a statue, said to have 
been executed by Michael Angelo, during one of his visits to the 
town. The authorship, however, like a great deal ascribed to the 
great artist is very doubtful. 

The average wages paid to the different classes of workmen are 
as follows: quarrymen, per day, 2s. 6d.; gangers or foremen, 4s. ; 
masons, 2s. 9d¢.; sanders, 2s. 9d. 

Of sculptors there are all grades, from the ordinary carver whose 
services can be obtained for 3s. 6d. a day to the master in the art 
the professor who has received rewards and decorations from 


crowned heads, and who is sought after with commission from every 
part of the world. The quarries are situated in the ravines or gorges 
which run up between the lofty peaks of the Apennines. At Car- 
rara these mountains are about 1500 feet in height, and from their 
summits a magnificent view can be obtained of the plain below, and 
of the Mediterranean in the distance. ‘The white marbles of Car- 
rara are known to the English market as Sicilian, Vein and Statuary. 
Of these, Sicilian is the mostcommon. ‘The term “ Sicilian ” is purely 
English, and is of doubtful origin; it has been asserted that the first 
cargo brought to England arrived in the good ship “ Sicilia.” More 
probably, however, the marble is so called because it was formerly 
shipped to Sicily, and thence to an English port. The Italians call 
it Bianco Chiaro (clear white). It varies much in color and in tex- 
ture as it approaches more nearly to the character of Vein on the 
one hand, or of Dove on the other. The principal quarries are situ- 
ated in groups known as the quarries of Lorrano, Canal Bianco, Ca- 
nal Chiosa, La Rattola, and Ravaccione, in the ravine of Ravacci- 
one; of Fantiscritti and Canal Grande, in the ravine known by the 
latter name; and of Collonata. 

The pure appearance of white marble has caused it to be much used 
in the raising of memorials to the dead. For this purpose Sicilian 
is chiefly employed. It is, in fact, the only white marble which will 
bear exposure tothe open air. The others are much softer and liable 
to speedy disintegration if placed out of doors. Very great care is, 
however, necessary in the selection of Sicilian which will withstand 
a Northern climate; the best is of a slightly bluish tint, of hard and 
close texture, of uniform color throughout, and free from decided 
veins. Vein marble is used for decorative purposes in the interior 
of buildings; it is of much whiter ground than Sicilian, is softer, and 
becomes more or less valuable as the veining is more or less fine and 
regular. The principal quarries are those of the groups known as 
Vara and Canal Piccola, in Canal Grande, and of Gioja, in Collonata, 

Statuary needs no description. It is the most beautiful and most 
sought-after of all marbles. The great difficulty about it is that a 
block can be rarely obtained which is pure. The principal quarries 
are in Ravaccione, near Carrara. The best is of even, white tone, 
with a slightly yellowish tint. Some of it is of a sugary whiteness, 
which takes the eye of the inexperienced; but is quite unfit for 
sculpture. Statuary of this description is soft and easy to work; but 
is very liable to stains, and rapidly falls into decay. A very beauti- 
ful description of Statuary is found near Serravezza. It is much 
whiter than that of Carrara, but is somewhat coarser in grain, and 
is, perhaps, on the whole, not so well fitted for the sculptor as the 
latter. Some of the quarries in Canal Grande and Collonata pro- 
duce a marble of a dark blue tint with veinings, which are little 
to be distinguished from the ground color. This variety is known 
in England as Dove marble. It is very hard, and is little used. 

A marble of similar character, but of much greater beauty, is 
known as Bardillo or Bardiglio. It is found at Serravezza. It is 
of a pale dove ground traversed by dark veins; sometimes the vein- 
ing assumes the appearance of flowers, hence the Italian name for it 
of “ Bardiglio fiorito,” or “ fiorito di Serravezza.” 

Pavonazzo marble is raised near Carrara. It is of very rich 
color; the ground varies from a creamy white to a yellowish brown, 
marked with deep purple veins, with here and there a greenish tinge. 
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It is much used for panellings to walls. When employed for this 
purpose and used in large masses it has a magnificent appearance. 

Siena marble is found near the town of that name, the ancient 
Sena Julia on the Via Clodia. This marble is of a deep, rich yellow 
tint, with veinings of purple and black. The quarries do not seem 
to have been properly opened up. They are sO many scratches on 
the side of the mountains, and very few large blocks are produced. 
In Italy it is usually sold by weight. 

The quarries from which black and gold marble is procured are at 
Porto Venere, near the mouth of the Gulf of Spezia. This marble is 
sometimes known as “ Portor” marble. This is a corruption of the 
Italian Port d’Oro. The ground is of a rusty black with spots of 
light brown. The veining is very beautiful, running from white 
through every shade of yellow to dark brown. 

Near the coast between Spezia and Genoa are several quarries of 
colored marble. At Levonto two varieties are raised the Rosso 
and Verde di Levanto. The first is a purplish-red marble; in the 
latter veins of purple, red and green are mixed and interlaced in a 
most bewildering manner. At Pietra Lavezzara, near Genoa, the 
beautiful Genoa-green marble is produced. This marble has a very 
deep green ground; in places it is almost black. It is filled with 
veining of a lighter green and white. Another very handsome 
green marble, known as Verde di Pegli, is found near Genoa, along 
the course of the Varenna torrent. i 

A very beautiful serpentine, called Verde di Prato, is quarried 
near Prato, a small town afew miles from Florence. The ground is 
of a deep green, with dark spots, and veined with white. It polishes 
well and is cheap, but it cannot be obtained in large blocks, and it is 
not the most durable of marbles. A great deal of it has been used in 
buildings at Florence. It is especially to be noticed in the Cathedral, 
the Campanile, and the church of S. Maria Novella. In these build- 
ings it has been employed in the exterior walls with alternating 
courses of white marble and red sandstone. The effect is striking 
and very beautiful, but much trouble has been caused by the gradual 
decay of the serpentine. The use of it should be entirely confined 
to interiors. . 

There are several quarries of a finely-marked white marble in the 
hills to the north of Verona, the town immortalized by Shakespeare, 
in his story of the loves of Romeo and Juliet and the contests be- 
tween the Montagues and Capulets. 


‘*Two households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene,”’ 
The tomb of Juliet is one of the attractions of the place, and it is 
built of the red Verona marble. This is of a pale pink ground, with 
veins of red and dashes of gray. It sometimes assumes a brecciated 
aspect. ‘The marble is not very hard, but it takes a good polish. It 
has been extensively used in the buildings of Venice. In the palace 
of the Doges it is found in the columns on the south and west sides; 
and it has also been employed at St. Mark’s, in the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti, and in several of the Venetian churches. 

Near Lago Maggiore there are some quarries of a white marble, 
which was used in the construction of the beautiful cathedral at 
Milan. In the same neighborhood, at Baveno, on the shores of the 
lake, there are some large quarries of a very fine granite; this is 
principally worked upon the spot, very little being sent away ina 
rough state. 

There are several varieties of Italian alabaster. A very beautiful 
pure statuary is found in the Val di Marmolago, near Castellina. 
Another, known as agate alabaster, is quarried near Volterra. A 
fine clouded variety, called Bardiglio, is also found near this town, 
which is the seat of the Italian alabaster trade. There is an enor- 
mous business done in this material. There is hardl¥ a piece of 
sculpture of which a model can be obtained, which has not been re 
produced by the sculptors of Volterra. So much of it has been 
turned out in modern times that its value has been sensibly depre 
ciated. It is somewhat fragile, but the beauty of its appearance and 
the ease with which it can be worked will always keep it in demand. 

The stowage of marble, as practised at Leghorn, is raised to the 
dignity of a fine art. Generations of stevedores have inherited and 
have improved upon the traditions of their fathers. The loading of 
the large ocean-going vessels from the small navicelli is very smartly 
done. A floating pontoon crane is brought into play, in which the 
required power is gained by means of a huge wheel. By this means 
the heaviest blocks are lifted from the small vessels, and are deliv- 
ered into the holds of the large craft without difficulty. The cargoes 
are usually made up with light goods, of which pumice-stone, hemp, 
oil and sumac form the principal part. Of these, neither hemp nor 
pumice are sources of trouble, but it is necessary to keep oil and 
sumac from all contact with marble. Sumac is especially dangerous. 
It is shipped as a fine floury substance, and in sacks which are never 
too stout. When sumac dust settles on white marble, the result is 
not immediately apparent ; but if it once becomes wet, or even damp, 
it becomes a powerful purple dye, which penetrates the marble to an 
extraordinary depth. 

Italian marble is usually shipped and freight paid by measure- 
ment, and not by dead weight, twenty-five cubic palms, or about thir 
teen and one-third cubic feet being reckoned to the ton. ‘The princi- 
pal market is the American. In one year (1882) there were shipped 
to the United States and Canada 29,940 tons. During the same year 
the exports to British ports amounted to 15,760 tons. Belcium, 
France, Russia and Germany are large importers of Italian marble. 
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Sawn slabs are principally shipped to England — in fact, this is now 
almost the only country which admits them duty free. As a conse- 
quence, the market price of sawn Italian marble is lower in England 
than in any other part of the world, except in Italy itself, and some- 
times not even with that exception. — Arthur Lee in Building News. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


















HOUSE OF ROSS WINANS, ESQ., BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. MCKIM, 


MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions. 


** BREAKING UP OF THE AGAMEMNON.” AFTER AN ETCHING BY 


SEYMOUR HADEN. 


7R ANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN was born in London in 1818. 
| The son of a distinguished physician, he followed his father’s 
profession, in which he has reached eminence. He etched his 
first plate in 1843, and has since then produced, in the intervals of 
his labors as a busy London surgeon, some two hundred plates. Ex- 
cepting Whistler’s, the etchings of no modern artist have gained so 
much attention as those of Haden, and this although they are the 
work of an amateur. His most famous plates are “Shere Mill-Pond,” 
“ Windsor,” “ Greenwich,” “ Erith Marshes” and “Calais Pier” 
the last named a large work after Turner. The “Agamemnon” was 
etched on a July day in 1870, when Mr. Haden went out and drew 
(on the copper) this moving picture of a fine old man-of-war, as she 
lay in the Thames opposite Deptford, being broken up. The towers 
of Greenwich Hospital are on the left, beyond the hull of the “ Dread- 
nought.” Hamerton states that some 2,500 guineas was made from 
the sales of the first state of this plate. The original etching was 
lent to us by Messrs. F. Keppel & Co., of New York. 
STICKNEY, 


HOUSE OF MISS ALICE KEYS, CINCINNATI, 0. MR. F. W. 


ARCHITECT, LOWELL, MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, PITTS 


NBURGH, PA. MR. W. HALSEY WOOD, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 


ON THE THEORY OF THE ABANDONMENT OF AN 
CIENT LIGHTS.! 

4 URING the course of the last year there has 
once more been brought before the Court of 
Appeals an important case,” involving the 

question of the exact meaning of the legal term 
“abandonment.” The following remarks, which 
have no pretension of representing a scientific in- 
quiry into the subject, aim merely at working out, 
if possible, in a simple and practicable form, some 
definite principle which could be applied to the 
decision of such cases as that above alluded to. 





J, } WN Now, whenever a prescriptive right to light has 
- ae i been acquired in respect of a certain window, the 
t position of which, in the original wall, is subse- 

- (pees quently altered (by the aperture being either 


- raised or lowered), or the plane of which is altered 
by an alteration in the site and plane of the wall, 
the first material question is, of course, “to what 
‘quantum ’ of light was the owner of the window 
— the plaintiff, let us say — originally entitled ?” 
Now the prescriptive right — according to the 
/| natural interpretation of the statute *—is a right 
to all the lizht which has access to the window in 
question, i.e., to the “general light of the sky” 4 
vssulls- so far as “ intercepted,” to use the common expres- 
PR a F sion, by the window. It is usual ® to speak of this 
. a as a “cone” of light—by which expression is 
meant presumably the whole volume of light ® poured (so to speak) 
through the aperture of the window from all quarters of the area of 
sky visible from any part of such aperture. What amount of illu- 
mination this “cone” would represent in the case of any given win- 
dow would clearly depend not only on the nature, height, and extent 
of the obstacles which obscure, or tend to obscure it, but upon the 
exact nature of the aperture, the amount and quality of the glass 
(where glass is employed), ete. 





1A paper by George H. Powell, Barrister-at-law, published in the Builder. 

2 Scott vr. Pape, reported in 31 Ch. D., 566. 

$2and 3 Wm. IV., ¢ 71 (1882), s. 3. 

¢Homersham Cox on “Ancient Lights.” 

5See judgments and arguments in the case cited above, and in Ancient Light 
cases, passim. 

*It will be observed that “direct ”’ light alone is here considered, for the fol 
lowing reasons: —(1) That it may (it is submitted) be assumed, with sufficient 
nicety for practical purposes, that the amount of reflected light would vary, 
ceteris paribus, as the amount of direct light: and (2) there seems no ground for 
supposing that aright could be acq: ired to “ reflected " as distinct from “direct” 
rays or pencils, or that the mere alteration by the owner of the servient tene- 
ment of the reflecting properties of its surface, could form the subject of an 
action at law. 





But for practical purposes (legal and not scientific), we need 
hardly consider the matter in so much detail. Starting only with the 
necessary assumption that all parts of the sky are equally luminous, 
we proceed to consider what pencils of light from any part of the 
whole area of the sky fall, at any angle, upon the plane’ of the par- 
ticular aperture. Whether the aperture be well or ill glazed, or 


| not glazed at all, does not affect this question, so long as some appre- 





ciable quantity of light passes through it. 

The statute says nothing about glass; and though the use of this 
material necessarily involves a waste ® of a certain quantity of light 
which would pass through an unglazed aperture, yet it could hardly 
be maintained that the volume of light which reaches the plane of 
the aperture (glazed or open) is not in any case “used and enjoyed ” 
in a legal (and practical) sense, so long as the diminution, from any 
, of the light without the aperture would always produce a pro- 
portionate diminuticn of the light within. 

The extent of the intercepted area of sky seems, therefore, the 
only material thing to be considered. 

For a simple example, let us take the case cf a square horizontal 
skylight, set in the cen- - course d 
tre of asquare courtyard 
surrounded by four walls 
of equal height, facing 
(let us suppose ) north, 
south, east, and west re- 
spectively. 

The base of the in- 
verted pyramid shown 
in Figure 1 A will ae- 
curately represent ® the 
required area, being 
bounded on the north by 
a straight line, b’ a’, par- 
allel to and in the same 
plane with (1) the south 
side of the aperture a 
bed, viz., ab, and (2) 
the line g h representing 
the obscuring horizon 
on the north side; and 
similarly on the east side 
by the line a’ d’, which 
is parallel to and in the same plane with (1) the line A k (the obscur- 
ing horizon on the east side), and (2) the line a d, the west side of 
the apertureahbed. And similarly with the other sides, so that if 
we imagine the base of the pyramid to be a visible superficies, and 
further imagine one of the four sides surrounding the square court- 
yard removed in order to give us a view of it, the rectangular area of 
sky represented by the said base would appear, when viewed in per- 
spective from below, in the form of the fizure a’, b’, c’, d', in Figure 
k1 A. It can easily be 
seen that the figure 
h would be exactly pyra- 
midal only when the di- 
mensions of the aper- 
ture and surrounding 
walls were as assumed 
above. 

But if we wish to con- 
sider the whole volume 
of licht reaching the 
aperture a bc d from 
any part of the afore- 
said area of sky, in so 
far as it is below the 
level of the obscuring 
horizons f g, g h,h k, 
and k f, this will be 
represented not by any 
part of the pyramid in 
Figure 1 A, but by the 
six-sided figures having 
for opposite sides the 
squares abcd and fg 

S ~ hk, shown (in perspec- 
Fig. | B. tive) in Figure 1 B, and 
formed by drawing straight lines from the points abcd to the 
points fk hg respectively. It will be seen that the apex of the 
pyramid in Figure 1 A would fall within this figure, also that sup- 
posing the straight lines a f, d 9, c h, and b k, were produced to any 
distance, the side fg h k would always fall within the base of the 
pyramid. Thus the upper side of the figure shown in figure 1 A 
(were the figures produced to any length) would never represent 
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7 Which is assumed, in the following argument, to which, however, the point 
is immaterial, to be the same plane as that of the surface of the wall in which 
it is set. 

8 For the scientific expression of this, and the trigonometrical measurements 
of the illumination and obscuration of a glazed window, see the ‘ Optics of 
Ancient Lights” in Mr. Homersham Cox’s work on the subject. 

» For whatever be supposed to be the surface of the area or are of sky from 
which the light is (ex hyp.) derived in the first instance, every part of that area 
must be included in the Téwevoc represented at any given altitude by the plane 
figure a’ b’ c’ d’, as viewed from any point within abe d. 
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the area of sky intercepted by the aperture a bec d. But, as has | the case of a window the intercepted area would be represented by 


been said, Figure 1 A shows this area of sky, represented by the 
base (a’ b’ cd’) of the pyramid; whereas Ficure 1 B shows the 
“channel”! so to speak, through which all direct light must travel, 
below the level of the obscuring horizon, to reach the aperture ab cd. 
It is important to observe this, merely because the sides of this fig- 
ureafgd,dghe,chkb,andbk fa, represent the planes beyond 
which the buildings on the west, northeast, and south sides of the 
aperture respectively cannot be advanced without obstructing the 
passage of the light at present intercepted by it. 

The base of the pyramid (Fig. 1 A) representing, as has been 
said, the area of sky from some part or the other of which all the 
light that reaches the aperture a b c d must come, the directions of 
the various pencils of light must clearly cross one another at various 
points within the figure representing the volume of light below the 
level of the obscuring horizon shown in Figure 1 B. The apex of 
the inverted pyramid (Fig. 1 A), a point some distance above the 
surface a bc d, will be the point where the pencils of light from the 
extremities (north, south, east, and west) of the intercepted area of 
the sky a’ b’ c’ d’ intersect one another. 

It will be seen, moreover, that the pencils of light from the ex- 
treme northeast, northwest, southeast and southwest points respec- 
tively of the area a’ b’ c’ d’ will be intercepted at the extreme south- 
west, southeast, northwest, and northeast points of the aperture 
abcd respectively, and may be represented, as in Figure 1 A, by 
the lines a’ a, b' hb, d 
d, andc’ c respectively. 
The case of a horizon- 
tal skylight in the posi- 
tion above described is 
only here referred to 
because it affords, per- 
haps, the simplest illus- 
tration of the princi- 
ples involved. More- 
over, it can be easily 
seen from this illustra- 
tion (as represented in 
the sketch) what would 
be the effect of moving 
the position of the ap- 
erture abed (for ex- 
ample) in a direction 
due east. It is clear 
that the area of sky 
would be extended on 
the west and propor- 
tionally diminished on 
the east side, while its 
breadth from north to 
south would remain un- 
altered. Suppose the 
aperture to be moved 
in the east direction 
till its side c 4 falls on 
the base of the wall h 
k; then suppose its 
movement continued 
upwards in a plane at 
right angles to the hor- 
izontal (in which it was 
originally), and for the 
skylight we now have 
a window,? of the same 
size and shape in the 
wall on the east side. 
What is the effect of 
this change of plane 
upon the sky-area in- 
tercepted ? In the first 
place, that area has 
been reduced on the 
east side, since the side 
a d (now the lower side 
of the window a 4 d c) 
has moved a considera- 
ble distance eastward, 
and, therefore, the line 
a’ d' (which, as_ ex- Prom La 
plained above, must al- 
ways be in the same plane with and parallel to the lines h k and 
a d@) must have moved westward, and would now (a d, as has been 
said, being in the plane of the wall) be in the plane of the wall pro- 
duced. In the second place, the sky area will have been extended 
in a westward direction, since, in proportion as the line c b advances 
in one direction the line c’ L’ will have advanced in the other. Mean- 
while the breadth of the sky-area from north to south will have been 
enlarged. In the simple case first considered the intercepted “ sky- 
area” would be represented by the base of an inverted pyramid. In 
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1When regarded as a solid figure, it represents the volume (see above), the 
whole volume of light reaching the aperture. 
2 Represented by the part shaded dark in the Figure 1 A. 


the base of an irregular figure to some extent resembling a pyramid 
and having as many triangular sides as there were different planes in 
the obscuring horizons. But the extent of the said area in any given 


| direction could clearly be estimated on the principles applied above. 


For instance, let a b in Figure 2 represent a window in a vertical 
plane placed in « wall facing south (viewed in section), and g the 


| obscuring horizon on the south side. The sectional area of sky in- 
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tercepted from a > will clearly be bounded on the north side at the 
point c in the plane of the wall produced, and on the south side at 
the point d in the line a g d; and consequently the line ¢ d may be 
taken to represent the sectional area intercepted from north to south, 
by the window a b. Supposing there were other obscuring horizons 
on the east and west, southeast and southwest, or any other quarter, 
to be considered, figures could be drawn similar to the above (Fig. 
2), showing the sectional area that would be intercepted in a plane 
at right angles, or in a plane at any angle (according to the position 
of the obscuring horizon) to the plane of e d. 

Having reminded the reader of the above principles, we pass 
on (still considering, for the sake of simplicity, the sectional area 
intercepted by the window in one plane only) to inquire what the 
law provides in the case when either the position of the window in 
the wall, or the plane of the wall itself, is altered. To what extent 
are the supposed plaintiff’s rights affected or impaired (for, of course, 
they cannot be increased) by such alterations? Let us suppose the 
plaintiff has acquired a 
prescriptive right to 
the access of light to 
the window a b (Fig. 
3), the obseurine hori- 
zon of the servient ten- 
ement being represent- 
ed by the point q- Then 
let the plaintiff’s wall 
be advanced from the 
position X to the posi- 
tion Y. Now, in con- 
sidering exactly what is 
meant by “ abandon- 
ment,” we may begin 
by observing that the 
mere advance of the 
plaintiff’s wall from the 
plane X to the plane ¥ 
will, of necessity, de- 
prive him of the enjoy- 
ment of a considerable 
quantity of light which 
he before enjoyed, viz., 
of all the direct light 
coming from the sec- 
tional area of sky, h /. 
But inasmuch as this 
deprivation is entirely 
due to the plaintiff's 
own act (and could not 
in the nature of things 
affect the rights of the 
defendant, the owner of 
the servient tenement), 
we may dismiss it from 
consideration. The only 
“ abandonment ” which 
it is necessary to dis- 
cuss may be defined as 
the relinquishing by the 
plaintiff of some right 
which restricted the de- 
fendant in the enjoy- 
ment of his property. 
In fact, if we say that 
whatever acquired 
right the plaintiff in 
tentionally ceases to en 
joy, constitutes a corre- 
sponding restoration of 
or addition to the rights 
of the defendant, this 
statement will only re- 
quire to be modified by 
the legal maxim, “ De minimis non curat lex.” 

Now, for the legal answer to the question propounded above, we 
need refer no further back than to the afore-mentioned case of Scott 
v. Pape,’ in which the most important decisions on the subject are 
reviewed. The legal right is there stated to be retained in respect 
of a new window, “ which includes in its area a substantial part of that 
of the original window, i. e., which if the new wall were laid upon 
the old wall so that their bases coincided, would substantially coincide 
with the old window. Dozens of judicial expositions of this principle 

$See Ap., 560; also the recent decision of Newson v. Pender, reported 27 ¢ h. 
Div., 43; or see recent text-books passim, — Shirley’s ‘‘ Leading Cases in Com, 
Law,” p. 238 (1883 edition). 
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supposed to be in a straight line with the points g and b). puts 
his new window in any position lower than this, he will, in fact (if 
not in law), be ceasing, to a greater or less extent, to enjoy th 
access of light, to the enj yment of which he has acquire | a right. 
Is it possible, then, to follow such clear enunciations of the law as 
are quoted above with rezard to “ pencils of light,” “cones of light,” 
etc. (the only sensible interpretation of which roints to the above 
conclusion), and, at the same time, carry to its logical results the 
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SOME FOREIGN PICTURES IN LONDON, 


) — French Société des Aquarellistes has done 


us a good turn in sending some of its members’ 

} works over to our grimy city. Je vous salue, mes 
‘ sieurs et mesdames, et je vous remerceu At last I can 

> Say to my compatriots, “ The re, go and see fr you 

y selves what French water fic varied, an do!” for, in sea 
wf * son and out of season, for years past, have I been sound 

it ¥ . . 

Yast ~ Ms ing the merits of French water-colors, and to what 
a * ai effect ? In books, in magazines, as prologues to cata 


lovues, and epilogues to conversation, | 


always see 
and hear that “ England is the 


home of water-color 


painting; that out of England it does not exist; and 

NON | semeeg * 12. that whatever we are in other branches of art, in this 

jf Ug tt) 2. we are unique and stand alone” — or rather, STAND 

———-}-4 ALONE, for only capitals can explain in print the 

| ,.| Satisfaction with which the true Briton enunciates this 

ye :-dogma. But is itso? There are societies enough 
here, and exhibitions enough, and painters enough 

(9 -. or too many; but is there a member of either the Royal 

? - ~ Society, or the Royal Institute, or the un Royal Dud 

i of ,,. ley, who can wash in a little bit of landscape better, 

— ~ or as well, as the scrap of Venice on one of M. Esca 

OX hema lier’s fans? Yes, there is one who could, pe rhaps, but 


mistake not, is trained, 
there is one man here, too, who 
Maurice Leloir, vize: Mr. 
foreigner. Water-color as it 
Turner and De Winst, pure rap 
exist. There are stippled water 
, and papery water-colors, and woolly 
but for the pure art, 
Italy. We have many imitators ; 
but they are worse than the body-color people, for with opaque color 
it is possible to correct faults; whereas, dashing in 
wrong place is a fatal These Frenchmen 

indeed and first painters in 
quently they know exactly what they want to do, and doit. Perhaps 
their success is a proof of one of my theories, that a painter in oil 
can soon work as well in water-color ; llist cannot work 
in oil without much practice. 

Again I must say, “Jé¢ 
jais mes complu : 


Your 


alas! she is not English, and, if I 

Miss Montalba. And 
could equal the figure-painting of M. 
Alma-Tadema; but ms 
practised years ago by 
idly and 
colors, and sloppy water-colors 


foreign 
lara 
too, is a was 
water-color, 


firmly washed, does not 


water-colors, and 


rendered, 


body-color water-colors ; well 


you must go to France or 


color in the 
how 
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ior, conse 


deed. know to draw 


” ood are mostly oil-co 


but an aquare 


mesdames et mes 


vous salue, 
ié nts.’’ 


excellent, 
ie somewhat 


show is Détaille’s sol 
and than 
Compare them with some 


praise for 


with few exceptions. 
diers seem to 1 harder in execution 
heretofore ; but what masterly drawings! 
military studies in the late. Then a word of 
the delicious washes of Venice and parts ol the of Franee, by 
M. Béthune. How slight the y are, how solid and how well 
I lately saw some sketches of the Norfolk Broads, in 
Mr. Fahey, but unlike these Venice ones of M. 
and papery; and yet 
than on the 


blacker 


Graphic of 
south 
drawn ! 
Bond Street, by 
be thune, they are hard 
paint on the Frenchman’s 
Englishman’s, and both are equally transparent. 


there is no more 


work 


6 But this, the enjoy: 


ent pro tem. of more than he had a prescriptive right to, 
has (since the decision of rapling v. Jones, reported 11 House of Lords ¢ ses p 
260) no prejudicial effect on his existing rights. Probably it would never have 
occurred to any but a legal mind to maintain the contrary, which was ¢« quivalent 
to arguing that the owner of a right of way should lose that right if he tres 
passed in his neighbor's field; but, if possible, more absurd, since the + 1intiff’s 
action (in the case of light) could hardly, by any stretch of language, be de 


scribed as a trespass 
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Mme. M. Lemaire’s flowers are even better than they used to be, and 
her quaint little procession of school-girls, in the costume of the first 
Republic, is most charming. 

Another painter of water who is always excellent in his effects of 
haze, is M. Courant. Some boats with all sail set, on a dead-calm sea 
at sunset, with that peculiar effect of pink and green sky one sees in 
hot weather, is one of the gems of the exhibition. M. Cuvillon 
stipples too much for my taste: I prefer the work of M. Escalier. 
His petite femme in rose-colored garment, playing with a parroquet, is 
And note that so many of these works 
are not in effect pictures, beyond the principal 
Such work is con- 


most refined in treatment. 
have no background; 
subject. This, again, we never see in our galleries. 
sidered sketchy; but why not exhibit sketches? Besides, a little 
figure like this and a parroquet is enough for a picture. Why not 
leave the background vague? If it had surroundings of a wall or of 
a room, it would not be half so effective. M. Gilbert continues his 
flower-stall subjects, in rain and in sunshine. M. Duez not well 
represented, and I do not care for the art of M. Dubufe, fils ; there 
M. Leloir is interesting and idyllic 
as ever; but how one misses his brother Louis! M. Raffaelli, too, is 
appear: M. Besnard, for in 
stance, has many sketches which are all they should be 
little bits of interior and landscapes, and odd corners of the Riviera ; 
true in the right of the But his mystic 
as the bac keround, are mere affected follies. Yet 
f heads show him to be a fine colorist; 
then why give way to eccentric affectations? He cannot pretend 
that there is anything in nature like his “ Madeleine! It is refresh 
ing to turn to M. Adan, s always of the best, even 
though he still keeps us on the “terrace.” [ miss another friend, 
whom I should have preferred to welcome (M. Heilbutte) to M. Vi 
bert, whose comic cardinals, I confess, annoy me somewhat. 


is 
is a false sentimentality about it. 
not here, though some of his school 
charming 
Impressions sense term. 
women, vapory 
even in these, two studies ¢ 


whose work i 


Another foreigner, your countryman, Mr. Bridgman, has a large 
collection of admirable studies on view at the Fine Art Society’s gal- 
\ true Briton’s remark I overheard at Goupil’s rather amused 
ears hence you will have quite out- 


lery. 
me, believing, as I do, that fifty 
stripped us in all arts as well as literature, because you go to the best 
’ with 


\ 
i 


inst) whereas we mos ly are content our own 
I do not if you for 
“Chauvin,” but I presume the feeling must exist to some extent, and 
for 


‘“ Chauvinisme ” 


schools for uction, 


ways. know have any term “true Briton” or 


have a it. But nothing equals the “true 
the of Victor Hugo barely reached 
Here is the specimen: “Oh, but they only give enormous sums for 
The Americans know 
of the only city which 


so you must term 


Briton”; even 
it. 
pictures for the sake of selling them again. 
nothing of art.” This from inhabitant 
li Doré 


an 


keeps 


alive a gallery! I longed to suggest to this good citizen 
that half the best pic tures painted during the last twenty years had 
gone to America but then, of course, they are only French piec- 
tures! ] envy Mr. Bridgman his color, his fa ility, his draughtsman 
ship; and, unlike some of his critics, I prefer him to his master, 


M. Gérome. 
not equal to many I have seen by this painter; 


mules, 


Of the finished pictures I will not speak, as they are 
but the 
ficures, 


sketches are 
bits of court 
yard or landscape. Sunlight was never better rendered, 1 gray 
But Mr. Bridgman, again, is French taught. Still, I believe 
a great school of painting in the 


most excellent, whether they be horses, 
} nor cok 
walls. 
those who live fifty years will see 
United States, founded on that of France. It takes a long while fora 
young country to rise to a high level in the arts; but that it is wise to 
take a leaf out of the book of the best of the old countries’ 
there can be no doubt. Any one looking at the display of native tal 
ent from our colonies, exhibited at South Kensington last summer, and 
Bridgman, Thompson, Pierce 
and others, the Salon, cannot fail to endorse this fact. 

A word in conclusion in praise of Mr. Murray’s Picardy sketches, 
though I do not think they do that part of la belle France justice. 
They give us all the beautiful gray-greens, but they are somewhat 
‘ ' PENGUIN. 


school, 


comparing it with your younger men 
who exhibit at 


monotonous and wanting in sunlight. 


SANITATION. 

a \ HE of 

“47 d+’ centre-shaft 
{ioe ventilation, 

thought out by Mr. 

W. B. Hughes, 


\architect, of Tun 


HUGHES'S SYSTEM 


OF 


system 





s bridge W ells, 1s 

y, chietly applicable to 
vi terraces or build- 
F ings erected on the 

block system, 

where, to econo- 

» alte mize space, it obvi 

~ comet ates the necessity 


of long, useless cor 
. ridors, to give ac- 
cess to an outside wall, in accordance with the usual practice. This 
system is, however, unfortunately opposed to the conditions and by- 
laws of local authorities, which stipulate that all water-closets shall be 
built against the outside walls. In Mr. Hughes’s opinion, the most 
perfect system of ventilation is that to be obtained by a shaft or open 
space extending from the basement to the roof of a house. 








In a block of attached houses, all except the two outside can |] ive 
but two external walls, viz., the front and the back; ar 
architect, in planning his building, is desirous of utilizing | 


1d, as a rule, t 


oth walls 
for the convenience of the rooms, which enables him to place the sta 
case in the centre of the house, lighted by a skylight at the top, which 
sheds light down the well-hole. The difficulty here comes in of pr 


viding the necessary closet accommodation without taking olf a lone 
To obviate this, 
matter, it is proposed to appropriate four feet of the half-pace land 
ing on each floor for closets, lavatories, ete. These sever | 

the different floors diminish in length from the bottom upwards, to th 
extent of about 
opening into a shaft from the bottom of the building to the top. The 
bottom of the shaft on the ground-floor is open to the basement, af 


passage from one of these rooms. and simpl 


al Close 


twelve inches on each floor, admitting of a top-li 














fording a powerful exhaust for the vitiated air and the offensive smells 
usually generated in the kitchens and domestic apartments. This a 
rangement also affords easy access to the water and other pipes, at the 
same time preventing any possibility of their being affected by fros 
while they are easily accessible in case of leakage, which frequently 
causes great damage during severe weather. In the usual arrange 
ment of water-closets, placed against an outside wall, however ch 
the windows may be opened, in fact, probably all the more n 
they are opened, because they afford admission for the cold le 
air, it is noticed that the vitiated and offensive air is drawn to 
the house, owing to the higher temperature of the air inside, espe 
cially when fires are burning. Place them, however, in connection 
with a central air-shaft with a constantly-ascending current, and 
all offensive smell will be drawn off clear of the oms Phe 
urally-ascending current is intensified by carrying up the sh 
hot-water pipes in connection with the circulation. It is al s 
vested that the fresh air from the front and back of the 1] ‘ 
brought in through the party-wall to each closet, thus affo ra 
direct current of fresh air, which is d spersed Ww ] wig | | 
the centre of the house. 

Mr. Huches has ventilated two churches, erected in the sub . 
London, in which fresh air is admitted at each of tl sl lows 
entering at the floor-level and dispersing i ouch the sills 
windows, thus affording an unbroken upward « 
depending on the fact that, the higher the temperat 
building the greater is the velocity of ingress \ second 
consists in there being no unsightly provision for vent 
often the case, while a direct drain is provided for t ‘ 
condensation that runs down the windows Exits f the 1 
air are also provided in the east and west apices of thi 
means of a six-inch siphon-exhaust, which carries off the ] 
vitiated air at the highest part of the roof. 

Mr. Hughes is of opinion that an imperfect system of ventilat 
the primary cause of defective acoustic properties 
more so than the arrangement and proportions of the stru 
Indeed, it often happens that. in an old, ill-ventilated 
ventilation ingress is confined to two or three points inste 
equally distributed, as it should be or stance ‘ 

} inlet be placed at the end i building opposite e sy 
| sound of his voice must be obstructed and impeded 
| to meet the air-current, whereas, if the voice proceed 
| tion of the ventilation, it is carried easily and unin 
! hearers. This is obvious from the fact that a s 1 is 
| breeze for a long distance, whereas s exceedin 
one’s self heard when speaking against the win J. WP. 
A SUBMERGED MEXICAN VILLAGE. 
- 
| 1 ( 4 1 
| ive 
‘ 
miles long and a 1 ss in W \ Mex 
can gentleman wl visited the h 
"1 is remote from the ordinary 
¢ the district of Juare | 
<< - count of the lace, wl h ha 
tt ce in the Jul coll 1 I 1 
: sued by the Secretary of Pu Wi 
} pga A statistics and i rmation about a 
} ,and industries, including the hica 
1] a | feat es of the ntry Phe M 
|? i ‘ ] yenio de J. Canhos). savs \\ ¢ 
1} J % bl ora | days of May ' 
A en che the fi oe He By iKes Lie n 
- at Pur e ae Ix ato JO tla by tne | 
“ tengo Road feels op] sed by the f 
sight iatigued by the aridity of the hills, an rw I \ 
deseribes its tortuous curves, and whose dry, dust-cove Q 
tion inspires only weariness and discouragemen lie 
seeks to penetrate the veil with which the hazy air limits the |] 
on all si.es, and longing for a drop of water to moisten his parche 
and thirsty lips, how grateful, how limpid, poetic, smiling 
is the aspect when suddenly there appears at his feet, in the depths 
of that topographical depression, the beautiful artilicia ike of 


' Tequezquitengo 


[VoLt. XXI.—No. 592. 
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“The crystalline aspect of its limited surface is like that of the 
Around the lake all is verdure and freshness ; 
The contrast, 


clearest mirror. 
beyond, the land is dry, hot, dusty and sad of aspect. 
perhaps, heighters the beauty of the lake. 

“ What strange creatures are those, seeking, in the water, a refuge 
from the burning rays of the sun? They are carabaos, beasts of 
burden, indigenous t> the Philippine Islands and imported by the 
Sefiores Morro, former owners of the hacienda de San José Vista 
Hlermoso, one of the largest sugar estates in Morelos, within whose 
limits lies the lake; these carabaos were imported for use on the 
place. But it appears they were not of the anticipated utility, for 
they have been abandoned as working animals. 

‘But there, almost in the midst of the lake, is something which at 
first glance is seen to be inanimate; it remains motionless, and but 
for its rigid immobility it might be suspected to be a gigantic aquatic 
fowl about to spread white and immense wings. 

“Descending by the slope of the almost oval basin, in whose 
depths lies the lake, it is seen that the object penetrates far beneath 
the surface, that it increases in size, and when one reaches the mar- 
cin of the liquid element it assumes its correct shape; it is a church ! 
The strange thing which was seen from afar is the cupola of the 
Now may be distinguished perfectly, 
within the liquid mass, which has a crystalline transparency, the body 
of the church, its roof, the main portal, the window of the choir, 
the belfry openings — all as in a phantasmagovic diorama, whose lens 
is the surface of the serene lake! 

“ But how is it that it is an artificial lake? our readers will ask. 
Who made it, and why? How came the church to be there? What 
is, or what was Tequezquitengo? We will proceed to satisfy, as 
well as we may, their curiosity, by relating the history of the lake as 
we heard it from the mouth of some friends living in the neighbor- 


hood, as we stood on the margin of Tequezquitengo several years 


tower, crowned by a cross, 


ago. 

“Forty years have passed since there nestled in the bottom of the 
valley the pretty village of Tequezquitengo, where bull-fights and 
cocking-mains took place on the occasion of the festival annually 
held in honor of the saint of the place by its natives and their 
Besides the raising of grain and vegetables, the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and the breeding of cattle, the principal resource of the 
inhabitants consisted in the collection of tequezquite, as they call 
an impure sesquicarbonate of soda, produced in abundant efflorence 
in the lowest part of the little valley, where the rains, alternately 
collecting and evaporating, formed a little lagoon. On the margin 
of this, as it dried, the material was found. 

“The neighboring hacienda of San José, a beautiful estate, con- 
ducts the water for the irrigation of its sugar-cane fields by an 
aqueduct of six or seven leagues in length. This water is of consid- 

volume, and it formerly flowed away in the opposite direction 


me ighbors. 


erable 
to Tequezquitengo, emptying at Puente de Ixtla into the stream 
formed at that point by the junction of the Tembembe and Chalma. 
For some reason, now unknown, the administrator of San José 
changed the course of this stream into the valley, whence, by reason 


of its slopes of nearly equal height on all sides, the waters found no 


exit. The little lagoon began to increase in size. It first invaded 
the grain fields and gardens, then the first houses of the village, 
then the church ; rising and rising until it finally desolated the entire 
place. The unhappy inhabitants fled from their native pueblo, 


which now may be seen like an enchanted memory as it rests in the 

Two miserable huts standing near the bank 
were all that remained when we visited the spot. The lake contin- 
ued to expand and to rise in level year by year, until eight or ten 
vears ago, when it reached its maximum by attaining an equilibrium 


+} ‘ 


depths of th lake. 


between the quantity of water ente.ing and that lost by evaporation 
und infiltration. The shape of the surface is that of an oval, whose 
length and breadth are something like two miles and one-and-one- 
juarter to one-and-one-half respectively. The maximum depth is 
sa d to measure something like eighty meters, which we believe to be 
correct, for the level of the lake has been fixed, as upon a gigantic 


and melancholy hydrometric column, at the last cornice of the tower 

the temple, which was built upon the higher part of the plain 
that to-day forms the bottom, leaving nothing unsubmerged except 
} 


Boston Herald. 


he cupola.” 














YIP HE two painters whose lives have retently been published by the 
! Librarie de !’ Art, and which form part of the series of “ Les artistes 

celebres,”! are as dissimilar as it is possible for two persons to be 
who express their thoughts through the same medium. Fortuny died 
famous at thirty-six. Prud’hon lived to be sixty-five, but he had not 
attained much reputation at the same age that Fortuny had com- 
pleted his career. The charm of the older painter is beauty of form 
and composition ; that of the younger man, color and light. Prud’hon 
Fortuny the most prosaic of artists. Prud’hon’s taste 


WAS a poet; 
lay in classic subjects: Cupids, Psyches, Zephyrs, or the Muses; 





“Les Artistes Célébres,— Prud’ hon,” par Pierre Gauthier. J. Rouam, Paris, 1886: 





Fortuny’s was for all that was wild, fantastic and bizarre. The art 
| of the one was serious, dreamy or tragic; that of the other highly 
dramatic. Even in their scheme of color they were opposed — the 
one always cool and gray, and sometimes verging even on the black ; 
the other, brilliant, sparkling and sunny. This probably was some 
what due to their birth, and fate in life. Both the sons of poor 
working men, they were alike in losing their parents at an early age, 
and in being dependent upon friends for their education; but here 
the similarity ends, for Prud’hon seems to have been pursued by an 
inexorable fate, while Fortuny became quite early in life, the beloved 
of the gods. 

Pierre Paul Prud’hon (or Prudon, as it was formerly written) was 
born on the 4th of April, 1758,? at Cluny, in the Province of Bour- 
gogne, the house still remaining in a passage in the parish of St. 
Marcel.’ His father was a stone-mason, and he was the last of ten 
children; but he had the misfortune to lose both parents in the space 
of four months, when he was quite young. His first protector was 
l’'abbé Besson, who made him an enfant de cheur, and taught him 
the first rudiment of education; and so fond was the recollection 
Prud’hon had of the good curé, that on his return from Rome, he 
made a portrait bust in wax of his old friend, which is still extant. 
Through the influence of Besson, the boy was admitted to the school 
at the Benedictine monastery, and there he received his first lessons 
in drawing. He made his colors from the juice of flowers and plants ; 
and he fabricated his brushes out of pieces of horse-hair. With these 
inefficient tools, he copied some of the pictures belonging to the monks, 
When he was sixteen, the same good priest obtained an introduction 
for him through Monseigneur Moreau, Bishop of Dijon, to Francois 
Devosge, who was also the master of Rude, Petitot, Doyen, ete. Un- 
fortunately, he became entangled soon after in a love affair, which 
ended in a miserable marriage, and was the cause of most of his sub- 
sequent misfortunes. Bad-tempered and disorderly in all her actions, 
Jeanne Pennet became, riot only a charge, but a disgrace, and a per- 
petual worry to him. Happily, a friendly hand was stretched out to 
help him through his difficulties, and it was owing to the commissions 
given him by the Baron de Joursanvault, that he was enabled to live 
and keep his family. 

We glean an insight into Prud’hon’s character, from a letter of the 
Baron’s, commending the artist to a friend in Paris, when he left his 
native place for that city. After speaking of another painter, one 
Naigeon, M. de Joursanvault goes on to say: “Born of a weaker 
temperament, easily making friendships, and never doubting those 
he loves, M. Prud’hon may easily fall over the most frightful preci- 
His predominant ambition is to rise out of the crowd of me- 
diocre painters ; he works arduously ; but he wants some one to make 
him work.” 

On his arrival in Paris, he was fortunate enough to find a lodging 
with some honest working people named Fauconnier, in the Rue de 
Bac. He became very intimate with the brother, and fell in love 
with the sister, not having the strength of mind to tell them that he 
was married ; but so great must have been his fascination with women, 
that although the young girl repelled his attentions, she never re- 


pices. 





proached him with deceiving her, but remained his faithful friend, 
and never married. 

At this time Prud’hon received a commission from the professor of 
the Academy of Dijon to paint a ceiling for “/es Etats,” and it is 
curious that, like Fortuny in a similar case, it weighed upon his mind 
all the time he was in Rome. A pleasing trait in Prud’hon’s charac- 
ter comes to light during the concours for the Prix de Rome. It ap- 
pears that while working in his loge, he heard sighs on the other side 
of the wall, and breaking part of the partition, he found his rival in 
despair over his picture. Seizing his friend’s brushes, Prud’hon went 
on with his work, and so good was the result, that it gained the 
prize; but the young man declaring to whom he owed his sticcess, 
Prud’hon took his place and went to Rome, with his former fellow 
student, Petitot. Prud’hon was never a colorist, and it is to this 
fact, possibly, that we may attribute his admiration for Leonardo da 
Vinci. “One who has surpassed Raphael in ideas, in reflection, in 
sentiment, and in perspective, is the inimitable Leonardo, the father, 
the prince, and the first of all the painters,” he says, in one of his 
letters. But what seemed to influence him more than anything in 
Rome was the Faun of the Capitol; and it is to this statue that we 
owe the type of face alw ays adhered to by Prud’hon. Mme. A. de 
Tastu (née Voiart) points this out in a letter to M. C. Gueullette, 
and proves thereby that the painter adopted the type before he be 
came acquainted with Mme. C. Mayer, who certainly, judging from a 
sketch of Prud’hon’s, much resembles the Faun. “This style of 
head,” she says, “was painted by Prud’hon long before he knew 
Mme. Mayer. It came to him from an antique statue, which was the 
object of his own particular predilection, and which he had much 
studied —that of the little Faun.” 

The visit to Rome fortified Prud’hon in his love of form, which, as 
we have said, is his great charm. Always pagan in his tastes, the 
antique influenced him far more than Christian art. In his drawings 
of “La Pais,” “La Victoire,” and “ La Navigation,” the treatment 
of the drapery is quite classic in design. 

Prud’hon exhibited for the first time in the Salon of 1799, when 
he was forty-one years of age; the sketch for the picture “La 
Sagesse et la Verité” gaining for him a studio and rooms in the 

? Voiart, de Quincy, C. Blanc, and Arséne Houssaye, say 6th April, 1760; De- 
lécluze, 1765; Delacroix, 1759. 

5A vignette of the house was published in the Magazin pittor esque for 1857. 
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Louvre. Success now came to him. He was commissioned to paint | exploits of plumbers there mentioned leads me to send you the fol- 


some of the Louvre ceilings and other works; but his domestic mis- 
eries seem to have multiplied, and after various difficulties, culminat- 
ing in a scene with the Empress Marie Louise, his wife was shut up 
in an asylum. 

We now come to the romance of Prud’hon’s life, which ended so 
tragically for Constance Mayer. Neither young nor beautiful, she 
was admired by the painter, and, living in another part of the Sor- 
bonne, their intercourse was so frequent that she became his pupil. 
Clever, though too imitative, her pictures show the influence of her 
different masters, Suvée, Greuze, and Prud’hon; some of them even 


bearing the mark of the latter’s touch, as well as his influence. Of a 
lively temperament, and possessing a charming expression rather 


than positive beauty, Mme. Mayer became the friend and mistress of 
Prud’‘hon. They worked together, and Prud’hon often took his pupil 
as model. In 1815 he was admitted to the Institute, and was at the 
height of his reputation, when a calamity overwhelmed him, from 
which he never recovered. Mme. Mayer had been suffering some 
time from a bilious complaint, and was subject to fits of depression. 
One day she said to Prud’hon: “If you became a widower, my friend, 
should you marry again?” “ Never,” replied Prud’hon, reminded at 
once of all his matrimonial troubles. ‘Thereupon Constance Mayer 
left the atelier, took a razor from the next room, went into her own, 
and cut her throat. To a nature like Prud’hon’s, impulsive, impres- 
sionable and melancholy, such a tragedy naturally threw him into de- 
spair. He passed the rest of his days with M. de Boisfremont, but 
never recovered the shock. He went on painting, but his power was 
gone, and in 1823 he passed away, uttering these words: “ Ne pleu- 
rez point, vous pleurez mon bonheur.” Ue was buried in Pere la 
Chaise, by the side of his pupil and friend, Constance Mayer. 

Of his works, one of his most charming is “ Zephyre,”’ a boy of 
four or five, balancing himself on the branches of a tree, over a run- 
ning stream. All Prud’hon’s children are exquisite: they remind 
us of Raphael’s in their chubby roundness. ‘The Louvre possesses 
several pictures and drawings by Prud’hon; some, such as “ La Jus- 
tice et la Vengeance divine poursuvant le Crime,” grand and noble; 
others, like “The Assumption,” weak and false in sentiment. His 
taste was essentially a classic paganism, and his attempts at religious 
art are failures. He also designed various articles of furniture for 
Napoleon, notably the cradle of the little King of Rome, and a 
cheval-glass for the Empress Marie Louise. His technique is power- 
ful, but his coloring black. Intending to work in the manner of 
Velasquez, Van Dyck and Paul Veronese, and reproduce their ex- 
quisite pearly gray tones, he omitted yellow from his palette, with 
the result of producing cold black or brown tints. 




















THE ORIENTATION OF HOSPITALS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN 


Pa. April 3, 1887. 
To tHe Eprirors OF THE ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Many years ago a friend wrote me relative to a hos- 
pital he was to superintend the building of, and in which he was 
greatly interested and a large contributor. He sent me the plans, in 
which I found the architect had given the sunny exposure to the 
apothecary’s shop, business-rooms, etc., and had put the patients’ 
wards on the north. I sent my friend the details of the Paris hos- 
pitals, showing that a much larger percentage of recoveries took place 
in the sunny wards. In consequence, the whole plan was changed. 
As hospitals will always be built, it seems to me that you might add 
to your already great usefulness by calling attention to this matter. 
I enclose a rough plan of a building, in which every ward gets sun 


Sirs, — 





for fully three- me of the day. 


Perhaps if you offered one of your 
best arrangement of a hospital, good ideas would 


vere wy M. C. L. 


competitions for the 
be elicited. 
A PLU MBE RS OVERSIG HT. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
To THE Epirors AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — Chancing to pick up your number of January 1, the 


OF THE 








lowing: Last autumn, as a precaution, I directed a plumber to exam- 
ine my large tank and see that all was in order for winter. Nothing 
was wrong, you will understand; it was a precaution, simply. With 
two men, he labored two days; the next day the ceiling underneath 


was dripping, and when discovered had soaked a bed, etc. He had 
put on a new overflow pipe (the tank is fed by a water-wheel), and 
had not observed that his pipe was choked. L. 














Z-CHIPPINGS 


the Russian Govern 
invented by Lieuten 
Experimental trips before 
the new invention, 
obtained Since then 

















Liqguip-Fve, Experiments. — Last autumn 
ment adopted a new type of liquid-fuel furnace, 
ant Pashinin, for the torpedo-boat Lerke. 
the close of the season demonstrated the 
but no details were published as to the 
the same furnace has been fitted to two steamers, built by the firm of 
Butz and Company, St. Petersburg, for service on the River Oxus 
A trial with these took place a few days ago, in the presence of a large 
number of influential personages, and, according to the Novoe Vremya, 
was again a complete success. The trial demonstrated that 1 pound of 
petroleum refuse evaporated 15.6 pounds of water, or 24 times more 
than coal. During the consumption of the liquid-fuel, a sheet of white 
paper was held at a height of 14 inches above the funnel, and at the 
end was neither discolored nor marked with traces of soot. Compared 
with other systems!in use in Russia, the Novoe Vremya says that 
whereas the proportion between the expenditure of coal and oil refus« 
is 2 to 3, the proportion in the new invention is 1 to 2%. Probably 
further practice will lead to better results than even these, as at pres 
ent, owing to the low price of liquid-fuel, Russian engineers have no 
inducements to be economical. Baku the price per ton is often as 
low as 4d., and the question of economy is never thought of at all 
On the Volga, however, the case is different, and the farther from Baku 
the more careful the engineers are found to be. It is expected that 
Pashinin’s furnace will be applied this year to a large number of tor 


success of 
results 


pedo boats in the Black Sea, where the supply of liquid-fuel is now 
plentiful. — Engineering. 
Tue Wetspacu INCANDESCENT GAsLicut. — We noticed, a few 


weeks ago, a very beautiful application of the refractory property of 
zirconium made by Prof. Auer v. Welsbach, of Vienna, in which a 


cone of net, or similar material, is saturated with a solution of the 
metal, and exposed to the heat of a Bunsen burner with the result that 
all the combustible portion of the cone is burnt away, leaving a deli 
cate and incombustible skeleton of zirconium ash, which the heat 
brings to such an intense state of incandescence that a luminous value 
of seven or eight candles can be obtained per foot of gas consumed 


The idea is very ingenious, and the light is very beautiful, and fragil 
as the luminous ash is, and liable to destruction at slight provocation, 
there appears no doubt that the system|may be made useful and hav 


Sut we think that the Welsbach Incandescenc« 
whose prospectus has been lately before the public, 


a commercial value. 
Gaslight Company, 


set too high an estimate on the value of the patents, in asking for a 
part of them, half a million sterling, including, of course, purchase 
money (£300,000) and working capital. It is true that this sum in 


cludes the patent rights in eighteen countries; but Norway, Denmark 
Tasmania, Queensland, and so forth, are not large 


gas consumers, and, 
in fact, England, France, and Belgium are the only countries in the list 
on the company’s prospectus really valuable. That, however, is a 


point on which Mr. Punchard and the other promoters have to convince 


the investing public. But we cannot forget how the whole cause of 
electric lighting suffered a few years since, from company after com 
pany being launched with prodigious capitals, and now that there is a 


new phase in the practice of artificial illumination, it is to be regretted 
that the first venture is not of more moderate proporti For it 
would be absurd to assume that with the Welsbach system, finality has 
been reached in this direction. We ourselves are thoroughly acquainted 
with a system which will be shortly brought before the 
mercial undertaking, not as a financial venture, 
very closely to the results obtained by Professor 
important difference, that the light-giving medium is indestructible, 
instead of being of extreme fragility. And this system will doubtless 
be followed by others of equal or superior merit and ingenuity. It 
would have been very interesting, from our particular point of view, if 
the prospectus of the Weisbach Company had informed us exactly how 
far the system ‘‘has been most successfully installed in Paris,’’ what 
‘extensively adopted’’ actually means, as regards Vienna, and what 


ons 


public as 
which approximates 
Auer, but with 


a com 


this 


favor it has found in Berlin and “ other cities,’ because, without such 
information, we cannot tell how the cone of zirconium ash stands in 
general use, what its average life is, and whether the luminous stand 
ard is maintained, or whether, after a comparatively short time, it dé 

creases; our own experience has been that it does decrease, but per 
haps our experience was unfortunate. The light has been on show at 


a few places in London, but not long enough to make useful deductions, 
and the framers of the prospeetus would have rendered really a 
service had they given precise information on these points It scarcely 
falls within our province, but we may remark that the abrupt secession 
of three members of the Board during the days the subscription list 
was opened, or immediately after it was closed, was almost, if not quite 
an unprecedented event. Probably a full explanation will be forth 
coming of this precipitate retirement on the part of the late directors ; 
we notice that the remnant of the Board has published an explanation, 
and announced the issue of an amended prospectus, which will be read 
with interest. Possibly, Lord Beaumont, Mr. White, and Mr. Poston 
were of the same opinion as ourselves, that the capital asked for is too 
great, and that a mistake has made in this way, which may risk 
the profitable development of a beautiful invention, capable of exten 
sive applications under favorable conditions. — Engineering 
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EmpLoyers’ Lianitities. — Messrs. Harland & Wolff, shipbuilders 
of Belfast, Ireland, write as follows to Engineering: 

[he action of Mr. McGeagh v. ourselves, tried last week before 
Judge Harrison and a special jury at the Antrim Assizes, being, we 
think, of more than usual interest to the engineering trades and em- 
enerally, it has occurred to us that you might consider it worth 
while to publish a short résumé of the case, the more so that the ordi- 
nary newspaper reports hardly bring out the special points on our side 
as Clearly as we imagine they deserve 

The action was brought under the common law, not under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and was for injuries undoubtedly suffered by the 
plaintiff through the breaking of a chain which carried a balance 
The machine was a large self-contained drill, of which the 
lanced by a weight of about 9} cwt., suspended by two 
three-eighths-inch chains. 

lhe »vidence given for the plaintiff went merely to prove the fact of 
the breakage and its result, while no evidence whatever could be pro- 
luced of negligence on our part. On our side it was proved that we 
ed one of the best makers in the Kingdom (Messrs. Smith, 
Beacock & Tannett, of Leeds) to manufacture the machine, that the 
ain had a factor-of-safety of 19, and, therefore, greatly in excess of 
recognized rules, and that no external examination could have de- 
tected a defect in the link that broke. 

he case was three times before a jury, and before fifteen judges 
gether. On the first trial the jury disagreed, on the second they 
found a verdict for the plaintiff with £500 damages, but the judge hav- 
ing referred the point of law, on which we relied, to the full bench, the 
verdict was reversed, whereupon the plaintiff appealed. The Court of 
Appeal rough some misunderstanding of the evidence, ordered a new 
trial ng us the option of taking the case into the House of Lords, 
elected for the new trial, which was the one just decided, as we 
red that it would be better to have the misapprehension which 

judges evidently had, as to the facts, removed by the evi 
arly given in the new trial. The result has been a clear ver- 
li sur favor, and being, as we think, strictly in accordance with 
the evidence, should form an important and valuable precedent in all 
ases, where actions are brought against employers for the con- 
sequences of accidents beyond their control. 
Had the plaintiff approached us at the outset in any other way than 
the medium of a solicitor’s letter, there would probably have been 
no trial, as we felt for his misfortune, although caused by no fault of 
ut in justice to ourselves, and other employers, we could not do 
otherwise than resist, by all means in our power, the attempt to enforce, 
a claim which we considered neither legally nor 
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by legal proceedings, 
tenable 

ver, as we have now had the case decided in our favor, we have 
d the suggestion of the Court, that the plaintiff should receive a 


tial solatium 


orally 








\ Lecenp or THE WALLS OF ALGIERS. — In many cases the recol- 
ection that a death occurred when the church or castle was built lin- 
but its cause is forgotten, and a new legend has been invented 


to account for it. This is probably the origin of the stories of the 
murder of an apprentice by his master. An apprentice was killed and 
buried in the wall, not out of jealousy, but out of a notion of giving 
stability to the wall. Perhaps the Mohammedans have a similar notion, 
for. when the walls of Algiers were built of blocks of concrete in the 
sixteenth century, a Christian captive, named Geronimo, was placed in 

1c of the blocks and the ramparts built over and about him. Since 
the French occupation of Algiers a subsidence in the wall led to an ex- 
imination of the blocks, and one was found to have given away. It 
was removed, and the cast of Geronimo was discovered in the block 
lhe body had gone to dust, and the superincumbent weight had crushed 
in the stone sarcophagus The block is now, we believe, preserved in 
the cathedral of Algiers 


In 1514 the spire of the cathedral church of Copenhagen was erected. 


\ carpenter’s assistant had an altercation with his master as to which 
had the steadiest brain. Then the master ran the beam out from the 
top of the tower, took an axe in his hand, walked out-on the beam, and 
struck the axe into the end of it ‘There,’ said he to his man, on his 
retur! vo out and recover the axe.’’ The assistant instantly obeyed 


He walked out; but when he was stooping to take hold of the axe it 





seemed to him that it was double. Then he asked, ‘‘ Master, which of 
them Che master saw that he had lost his head, and it was all up 
with the man, so he said, ‘‘God be with your soul!”’ At the same 
moment the man fell, and was dashed to pieces in the market-place at 
the foot of the tower. It is possible that this may be the true version 
of the story; but it is more likely that the man was flung down by his 

ister, with the deliberate purpose to secure by his death the stability 

{ti spire he had erected.— Cornhil Magazine 

Screw Systems. — The world of machinery is parcelled out to-day 
between the screw system devised in this city by Mr. William Sellers 


and that invented im England by Sir Joseph Whitworth, and the choice 
of screws the world over is being rapidly narrowed down to these two 
ems — one straight-edged and the other curved. The April number 

the Franklin Institute’s Journal gives an interesting correspondence, 
drawn out by a letter from the Society of German Engineers, which is 
ring the adoption of a screw based on the measurements of the 
metrical system. The letter is accompanied by the statement of London 
Engineering that the Sellers, or straight-edged screw, is going out of use 
ountry. The Journal prints a number of letters on this sub- 


syst 


since 


ject which show that its adoption by the United States Navy in 
1868, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, this system has come into use on 
2,200 miles of railroad, it has been generally adopted by the large 
private establishments all over the country engaged in constructing the 
heavier classes of machinery, and the Pratt & Whitney Company re- 
port that 90 per cent of their orders require this thread and pitch. To 

any this struggle between various screw-threads would seem trifling, 


is on advantages like these that commercial supremacy turns and 
general adoption of the Sellers or Whitworth system on the conti- 
nent of Europe to-day would leave its mark for the next half century 


ti 
Lilt 





| others are bounded by the limits of experience. 
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in determining whether Ameriean or English models, inventions and 
machinery were most employed, and affect national profits on the trade 
and manufacture of these objects in all parts of the world. — Philadel. 
phia Press. 














AmonG the favorable features in the industrial and business world are 
the steady increase in the volume of currency, amounting, all told, to $60,- 
000,000 in eight months, the steady improvement in the value of real 
estate, amounting to some hundreds of millions within a year, the expan- 
sion of a healthy building activity, estimated at from twenty-five to thirty- 
three per cent over last year, and the steady organization of railroads, 
manufacturing, and general business interests. Following these favorable 
conditions is an increased purchasing-power upon the part of the masses of 
the people. Among the unfavorable features, or rather possibilities, may 
be mentioned the lack of a permanent national banking system, the poassi- 
bility of an over-development of railroad building, manufacturing and 
house building, the possibility of an undue appreciation of real-estate 
values, and the possibility of a renewal of labor agitations. Few subjects 
have been more closely studied by business men in all avenues, than that 
of guaging production to demand. If the country is to be visited with 
industrial and financial ups and downs this fact, or even the probability of 
it, will have considerable weight with the industrial and railroad captains 
of this age, who are leading in all the great enterprises. There are a vari- 
ety of questions to be considered by those who control the investment of 
enormous capital; some of these questions lead into the domain of theory, 
The practical men are 
discounting all these probabilities, and are basing their probable future 
course upon the one great fact, that the consumptive requirements of the 
country must, of necessity, steadily increase year by year. There is no 
doubt but that some sort of an increase in currency, year by year, is favor- 
able to increased activity; at the same time it is true that increased cur- 
rency, While stimulating healthy activity, also stimulates speculation, and 
creates speculative values. These speculative values act indirectly in the 
nature of a taxation on productive labor. We are now making up for the 
dulness of 1884-5; for a year or two more, at least, we are safe in our 
present phenomenal activity, what 1889 and 1890 may bring forth is too far 
off for all excepting those who are concerned in the safe investment of 
capital for future returns. It has, heretofore, been said that as long as con- 
sumptive requirements are not fully provided for there is room for and 
need of expansion; and increased production, and no excuse for restric- 
tions, depressions, panics, or declining rates of compensation to labor. Our 
advices from a}! industrial centres during the past few days indicate a grad- 
ual restoration of confidence which existed earlier in the season, The re- 
adjustment of railroad rates is steadily going on, and public opinion is 
recognizing the essential merits of the new legislation. The railroad com- 
panies, who were naturally jealous of their absolute control over freight 
rates, will, no doubt, gradually come to recognize the justness of the law, 
and the advantages which are to flow from it. Railroad building is still 
projected in the West and South. All kinds of building operations are in- 
creasing, and something akin to a boom is in progress, more particularly in 
the Western States. Architects are extremely busy, and builders are fu!! 
of contracts. Reports just published this week from the American Iron 
and Steel Association show that last year’s pig-iron production was forty 
per cent in excess of that of 1885; Bessemer-steel ingots forty-nine per cent 
steel rails sixty-four per cent; crucible-steel ingots twenty-five per cent; 
rolled iron twenty-six per cent; nails twenty-two per cent. For every 
twenty tons of crude iron made in 1876, sixty-three tons were made last 
year. For every five tons of Bessemer ingots, twenty-five tons. For every 
four tons of steel rails, seventeen tons. For every ten tons of rolled iron, 
twenty-two tons. For every four kegs of nails, eight kegs. 

Old rails have advanced within twelve months at Atlantic ports from $23 
to $28. Number 1 Foundry from $18.50 to $21. Steel rails at mill $34.50 
to $39.50. Merchant bars $1.90 to $2.20. Imports of iron and steei, in- 
eluding tin plates, last year were 1,230,393 tons against 647,895 tons. At 
the opening of the year 23 blast-furnaces were in course of erection; since 
then perhaps as many more have been projected. There are 64 Bessemer 
converters in operation, and the production of steel ingots for 1886 was 
2,541,393 net tons. The total steel output last year averaged 100 pounds 
per head of population. The production of coal was 106,280,033 tons. 

The enormous expansion taking place suggests the possibility of over- 
production, but as long as the country can pay dividends on two or three 
thousand million dollars’ worth of material stock, trouble of this sort need 
not be borrowed. The great industries are all prospering, confidence is 
being restored by a partial return to the former freight rates within State 
limits. Builders are buying freely. 

Agriculturalists are encouraged and implement-manufacturers are full of 
summer orders. Wood-working machinery-makers, and planing-mill and 
saw-mill machinery-makers have increased their work this month enough 
to preserve firm prices on all good work. 

Architects are very busy in all cities from which reports are received. 
Bank, mill, warehouse, factory, church, and school-house building will be 
more abundant this year. River and lake crafts are called for. Coast- 
wise tonnage is scarce. Cars are needed faster than supplied. This gen- 
eral activity is not of a haphazard character, but is the product of far-see- 
ing enterprise and careful calculation. The development of small indus- 
trial enterprises is a favorable feature. Manufacturers are putting money 
into small houses in the South where there is an absolute scarcity of dwell 
ings, and builders, with the assistance of local capitalists, are, in several 
cities, such as Memphis, Kansas City, Wichita, Birmingham, and Chat- 
tanooga, preparing to supply a demand which promises to pay excellent 
returns. As remarked months ago, the proper housing of the wage-work- 
ers of the world promises to engage the attention of a great deal of capital 
and enterprise. Commercial failures show that slack management is as 
dangerous as ever in business. The multiplication of little industries show 
that men of small capital have more favorable opportunities than in years 
past. Democratic freights in transportation will encourage small producers 
in new localities. The decentralization of our industries is progressing 
steadily, and the effects will be marked. The work which should have 
been done in 18834—5 is now being pushed through, under better sur- 
roundings. The rush of foreign laborers will continue until an equalization 
is established, and until employers will be placed in possessior of an addi- 
tional factor-of-safety from undue dictation. The law-makers are hasten- 
ing to acquit themselves in the matter of legislation, but the deeper causes 
at work may, in the future, nullify the anticipated benefits of law, arbitra- 
tion and combination. The exceptionally active demand for labor leaves 
employers less latitude to resist or barter for more favorable terms. Their 
turn will come as it has in times past. 














